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What We Could Have Produced 


The National Survey of Potential Product Capacity 
has just issued its report. It was originally an FERA 
project, and was later taken over by the Works Division 
of the Public Welfare Department of New York City. 
Harold Loeb directed the project and Felix J. Frazer was 
director of research. Among the specialists employed 
were Walter N. Polakov, author of The Power <lge; 
Graham L. Montgomery, managing editor of Food Indus- 
tries; and Pomeroy C. Merrill, mining expert. What 
follows is taken from the release issued by Mr. Loeb, 
and, as noted, from the official summary of the findings. 

The American people, the survey shows, since 1929 have 
deprived themselves of goods and services to the tune of 
287 billions of dollars. 

This vast loss has been suffered because we have failed 
to remedy our practice of non-creating needed goods. 
Production has been curtailed because of the discrepancy 
between (a) the price of the goods and services which 
the nation is equipped to produce, and (b) the monetary 
income of the nation. 

Had goods and services been produced and consumed 
in this period in accordance with capacity to produce, des- 
titution and fear of destitution would have been abolished. 

The deprivation of 287 billions in commodities, it is 
pointed out, is not to be laid solely at the door of de- 
pression. Masses of the population were inadequately 
fed and clothed even in 1929 when people drew 81 bil- 
lions from their purses to pay for these goods and services. 

Limited by physical factors and knowledge alone, the 
productive array in that “halcyon” year could have turned 
out more than 135 billions of dollars in tangible income 
—but it didn’t. 

The inadequacy of production was emphasized by the 
uneven distribution of buying power, culminating in 1929, 
which resulted first, in difficulties in the disposal of 
produce; second, in increased inventories; third, in un- 
due pressure upon entrepreneurs; fourth, in the great 
price collapse; and fifth, the depression. 

The Survey emphasizes, however, that its study of the 
nation’s capacity to produce proves not only that the de- 
pression was, and is, needless—but also that the economic 
ills of the boom days, now forgotten by the average de- 
pression sufferer, were likewise needless. The economy 
of abundance visualized in the Survey’s proposed national 
budget could have produced 692 billions of dollars in 
goods and services in the period since 1929 instead of the 
405 billions actually produced and consumed. Nor would 
this have entailed a wanton waste of raw materials—for 
the N.S.P.P.C. answers this possible criticism by point- 
ing to its careful consideration of the flow of raw ma- 
terials and its accordant gauging of production activities. 


Under pertinent consumption headings—food, clothing, 
housing, transportation, personal goods and _ services, 
health, education, and recreation—the comprehensive 
findings are summarized: 

Food was ample in quantity in 1929—but even so, in- 
equitable distribution resulted in the inadequate feeding 
of 16 million, or 59 per cent of the total number of fami- 
lies. Consumption of starches and sugars was much too 
high, while that of fruits, vegetables, and meats was 
much too low. But the Survey found that food process- 
ing facilities were entirely adequate to care for the recom- 
mended consumption commensurate with a decent stand- 
ard of living. 

On this point the official summary says: 

“Food to a total of 30,692 million dollars—only 3,000 
million dollars worth more than was produced—would 
have provided every citizen with a ‘liberal diet’—as well 
as luxury food and liquor to the amount consumed in 
1929. Since it would take many years of education and 
propaganda before the American people could be per- 
suaded to shift from bread over to milk, fruits and vege- 
tables to the extent recommended, no doubt exists but 
that the farmers could keep pace with the increasing de- 
mand for the latter products. Our food-processing fa- 
cilities are already capable of satisfying the recommended 
consumption.” 

Without straining capacity, nearly twice as much cloth- 
ing—a fitting outfit—could have been dealt out in 1929. 
In that year, 57 million men and boys purchased 29 
million suits (roughly but half a suit per capita), 9 mil- 
lion coats, 173 million shirts, ete—but they could have 
had 79 million suits, 21 million coats, and 396 million 
shirts. Likewise, some 57 million women and girls pur- 
chased 206 million dresses and frocks, some 614 million 
pairs of hose (excluding girls), and 259 million pieces 
of underwear. But they could have had 485 million 
dresses and frocks, 1,069 million pairs of hose, and 510 
million pieces of underwear. 

Wholly without strain on the capacity productions just 
named, the National Survey budget, drafted to meet a 
suitable standard of living, would allot 67 million suits 
and 363 million shirts to the men and boys of the coun- 
try; and 275 million dresses, 681 million pairs of hose, 
and 427 million pieces of underwear to the women and 
girls. As for men’s and boys’ coats, the budget calls for 
28 million against a computed capacity of but 27 million 
—but the minor discrepancy of a million coats would be 
a comparatively unimportant production “wrinkle.” It 
could easily be ironed out. 

Concerning housing, the summary says: 

“The* most serious deficiency in the 1929 American 
budget occurs in housing. In that year only some 2,262 
million dollars was spent for home building. The an- 
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nual average number of dwelling-units built from 1920 to 
1930 was 434,964 which, if we accept the census figures 
of 29 million homes in existence in 1929, indicates a re- 
placement of 1.5 per cent, a rate that would not have 
been unsatisfactory if the American people had been 
properly housed, but which was utterly inadequate when 
only a small fraction of the people were decently sheltered. 

“The explanation for this anomaly lies in the fact that 
less than 60 per cent of the people are financially able to 
live in proper houses. Except for 40 per cent of the 
families having an income of $2,000 or more a year, most 
of our non-farm families are compelled to live in either 
(a) cast-off discarded rich men’s shelters, (b) jerry- 
built houses, or (c) shacks. 


“But it should not be thought that this scarcity of 
proper homes is due either to (a) the inability of the 
people to construct houses, nor to (b) the lack of the 
necessary materials. Our budget calls for new dwelling- 
units to be built at the rate of 1,550,000 per year. These 
units are to be equipped with modern appliances; to con- 
tain five and six rooms (some 1,400 square feet of space 
in the isolated homes, somewhat less in the apartment 
units); and to be the equivalent of homes now costing 
about $6,000... . 


“The materials, the required labor force, and the 
(listed) furnishings, would all be available—if physical 
factors alone limited production. (The possibility of 
‘quantity production’ of homes is barely touched upon, 
and since we have restricted ourselves to current building 
practices, the estimate as to the number of houses that 
could be constructed is, as a result, very low. At the 
above rate some 10 years would be required to rehouse 
the population satisfactorily ).” 

The survey likewise showed that our transportation 
facilities are capable of caring for any prospective pas- 
senger traffic; and with a few replacements and renovat- 
ing of equipment, a substantial increase in freight car- 
riage could be effected. In addition, the budget shows 
that a 23 per cent annual increase in automobiles over 
1929 production would be feasible—and more, if addi- 
tional roads were provided and more oil “cracked” for 
gasoline. 

Tobacco, writing materials, toilet accessories, perfumes 
—all these could be provided in greater quantities to 
meet the real needs of the people. And it is a safe as- 
sumption, according to the study, that the range of various 
personal services (as distinct from the production of 
goods) could readily be expanded through enlistment 
of additional personnel. 


Facilities for health—medical, dental, hospitalization, 
etc—were found to be poorly distributed. True health 
services have been far beyond the average purse. The 
1929 health bill was found to be but $26 per capita, 
whereas even with the present facilities it could have 
been $42. Of course, the 1929 figure does not tell the 
real story—the story of the many who had less than $26 
or even none at all. 

In respect to education the summary says: 

“Our authorities ... estimate a total budget of $12,612 
million to be desirable. This enormous expansion is 
largely in the form of increased personnel. No difficulty 
need be looked for in finding the necessary assistants, 
since apprenticeship is usual in teaching and the number 
of ‘would be’ teachers is so great that a careful selection 
of applicants is practical. The material support of this 
enlarged staff is also feasible, . . 

“No lack of supplies need be expected. The existing 
structures can be utilized—until better buildings are 
erected—during many more daytime hours, while the 


adult education groups could receive evening instruction. 
The practice of utilizing open-air camps will doubtless 
increase in the future. 

“We have included the more willingly this great pros- 
pective increase in teaching facilities because we realize 
that such an expansion of material living facilities as our 
study of physical goods shows to be feasible will require, 
on the part of a large percentage of the population, a 
readjustment of their living habits. And perhaps this 
readjustment can be made more easily if vocational and 
miscellaneous adult education are given greater attention.” 

With a substantial theatre seating capacity, numerous 
athletic fields, and wide productive facilities for manu- 
facturing radios, sporting goods, and the various other 
elements of amusement endeavor, the present study finds 
our recreation “plant” ready to meet the prophesied pub- 
lic demands upon it. Granted, the range of recreation is 
an indefinite quantity. The Survey’s budget allots some 
12 billion of dollars—double the 1929 estimate—to this 
field, but even this indicates an underestimation in the 
light of possibilities. 

The summary has this to say about “services”: 

“Goods and services belong in different categories. The 
production of the first is more or less governed by ex- 
ternal or environmental factors. The second is (prac- 
tically) indefinitely expansible, if the personnel be avail- 
able—and adequate personnel for the services would be 
available if the individuals, who were enlisted could be 
provided with a sufficiency of the goods important to life. 
Since our study shows that an amount of goods adequate 
to satisfy the full needs and the reasonable desires of 
the entire population could be provided by our existing 
plants, it is a safe assumption that a considerable per- 
centage of that portion of the population not required in 
industry would be available for the services. Let us 
compare this proposal with actual conditions : 

“Today one out of every three teachers is working for 
less than 750 dollars a year. This sum is far short of 
the amount needed to provide comfortably or even ade- 
quately for a family. Therefore, since consumer satis- 
faction on a much more generous scale could be assured 
prospective teachers, doctors, actors, etc., it would seem 
that no shortage of personnel need be expected. 

“The service estimates of the Survey have, because of 
these considerations, been based on social requirements 
limited only by physical supplies.” 


In conclusion Mr. Loeb points out there are several im- 
portant additional considerations concomitant to an 
economy of abundance. The goods and services which 
could be produced but are not, would not only provide a 
basic supply of consumer satisfactions for the whole 
people, but would also: 

1. Establish personal security. With the budgetized 
production, destitution and fear of destitution would be 
abolished. (Such a guarantee of economic security is 
valued out of annual payments at over $1,000 per year, 
according to accepted actuarial standards). 

2. Increase living satisfactions. The countryside 
would be transformed and the present generally stultified 
(frustrated?) population would be released to enjoy it. 

3. Afford the people a much desired leisure. More 
time for various personal pursuits, and for recreation, 
would be available if certain technological improvements 
were effected. Existing industrial equipment does not 
allow a greatly expanded leisure. 

4. Promote the development of new satisfactions. With 
present equipment partly idle, it does not usually pay to 
develop new inventions. No one knows accurately how 
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many new labor saving, and other, devices have been 
“laid on the shelf” pending a better day. 

5. Permit an enormous expansion in the production of 
scarce goods. In the Survey proper we have not con- 
sidered the possibilities of increasing the production of 
“scarce” goods (handicraft, art, custom-made clothes, and 
the like). But if the population were provided with non- 
scarce goods in budgeted amounts, the output of scarce 
goods would be greatly expanded. 

6. Improve the quality of goods. Our study assumes 
that the quality of commodities would continue to be com- 
parable with the quality of goods now produced, but as 
a matter of fact, the quality of most commodities, could 
undoubtedly be improved just as quantity can be increased. 

7. Permit individual liberty. Today over 90 per cent 
of our people have their freedom constricted by material 
necessities. The release of production would enormously 
expand their freedom of choice in respect to occupation, 
to consumption of goods, to recreation. 

The employment of only the “existing equipment,” a 
limitation which we accepted in order to provide irre- 
futable grounds for our results, is not a real limitation. If 
physical factors were the only limitation on production, 
obsolete equipment could be replaced in a very short time 
by new equipment. Indeed, our budget of possible con- 
sumer satisfactions would, in a year or two, unques- 
tionably become as obsolete as much of the existing 
equipment. 

Consequently, the income in goods and services— 
roughly equivalent to four to five thousand (1929) dol- 
lars per family per year—which our study shows to be 
obtainable with existing equipment, does not begin to 
cover the real possibilities. ‘This income figure should 
be thought of only as the basic sum—the mere equivalent 
of the necessary non-scarce physical goods and the ele- 
mentary services required for a decent standard of living. 

It may truly be said that beyond these essentials lies 
most of life—a fact which has a curious corollary. The 
goods and services listed in our budget could not be con- 
sumed unless everyone helped in their consumption. They 
are not like dollars of which one man can possess a 
million and another none at all. This consumption of 
budgeted goods and services would require the cooperation 
of the entire population. It follows, therefore, that the 
four to five thousand dollars per year is basic not only 
in the sense that it would inevitably be exceeded but is 
also basic in that no one could be assigned much less if 
the production is to be consumed. In the economy of 
abundance, this latter fact promises a striking metamor- 
phosis of our civilization. Its social implications are 
incalculable. 


THEREFORE (1) Since national income may be de- 
fined as the monetary equivalent of the goods and services 
produced within a given period of time, and 

(2) Since goods and services equivalent to 39 billion 
(1929) dollars in excess of what was produced could 
have been produced in 1929, if physical factors and 
knowledge had been the only limitation on production, and 

(3) Since goods and services equivalent to 692 billion 
(1929) dollars might have been produced in the last five 
years in place of what was actually produced (405 billion 
1929 dollars worth) ; the American people in this period 
have permitted themselves to be deprived of goods and 
services to the amount of 287 billion (1929) dollars (692 
less 405 equals 287). 

These goods and services which were not produced or 
rendered would have been sufficient to remove destitution 
and the fear of destitution from the families possessing 
incomes of less than $5,000 a year, without taking any- 
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thing away from the fortunate 8 per cent possessing 
more than $5,000 a year. 

Obviously it is imperative that we remedy with speed 
and thoroughness this practice of non-creating needed 
goods. A people will endure infinite suffering because 
goods are scarce, but it is doubtful if a people will con- 
tinue long to endure destitution merely because it is not 
profitable to produce the goods they require. 


The difficulty must lie in our present economic system, 
for our study has shown that our productive equipment 
and personnel are capable of satisfying the at-present 
uniulfilled needs and desires of the population. 

‘Today production is curtailed because of the dis- 
crepancy between (a) the sum of the price of the goods 
and services which the nation is equipped to produce, 
and (b) the monetary income of the nation. 

Economists have assumed that when such discrepancy 
arises; that is to say, when “effective demand” falls short 
of commanding the production of desired goods, prices 
will be lowered until the effective demand can command 
the production of such (desired) goods. This assump- 
tion has been proved unfounded by the history of the last 
hundred years. Only among farm products does the so- 
called “law” work as expected. 


In the case of nearly all other goods when effective 
demand is lacking, production is curtailed (instead of 
prices being lowered) and as a result the effective demand 
does not command a satisfactory production. The cur- 
tailing of production reduces the amount of both real 
wealth (goods) and of taken wealth or buying power 
(wages and profit). Thus the discrepancy between po- 
tential production and actual production is increased. 
Consequently, in contemporary industrial society, effective 
demand (buying power) need not command an adequate 
production of goods, and habitually does not. It is prob- 
ably for this reason that the national monetary income 
is always less than the total price of the goods and services 
which could be produced, even though the national mone- 
tary income is, of course, the dollar equivalent of the 
goods and services which are actually produced. So we 
have poverty amidst potential plenty, unsalable surpluses, 
uncalled-upon credit—while idle men become indigent 
men and ask nothing better than to be allowed to create 
wealth. 

The research of the N.S.P.P.C. clearly shows (a) that 
poverty prevails in the United States, and always has, 
but that it need not exist in the future because (b) an 
economy of abundance would result if production were 
directed toward the satisfaction of human needs and 
reasonable wants and restrained only by physical factors 
and the stale of our knowledge. 


“Character” 


Volume 1, Number 1 of the magazine Character has 
appeared bearing the date October-November. _ Its 
launching, says the editorial announcement, “is the result 
of a long dream inspired by a great need. The board of 
directors of the Religious Education Association, realiz- 
ing that the large body of information pertaining to char- 
acter development was not being transmitted to those who 
could use the data in everyday life, decided, after several 


years of thought, to publish CHARACTER as a step 
toward this end. 


“The road to our goal is long and tortuous. This issue 
is but the first milestone in our journey. During our 
travels we need, if we are to make real progress, all the 
help, the constructive criticism and suggestions that you 
can give us.” 
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The objective is thus stated: “The end for which this 
magazine has been initiated, and to which it is and will 
be dedicated, is the realization of an order in which the 
greatest good of all will be the ultimate goal of an ever- 
increasing number.” It will be noted that this states the 
character goal in terms of the social order and of a 
utilitarian ethics. 

It is proposed— 

“(1) To make available, in compact, simple, usable 
form, the character implications of the findings in all 
fields that have practical value for the large body of 
people who can best use and disseminate this information ; 


“(2) To present graphic descriptions of character de- 
veloping processes in the social, religious, business, edu- 
cational, and civic world; 


(3) To place at the disposal of our readers a pano- 
ramic view of current thought and events in the character 
field ; 

(4) To provide an open forum for the interchange 
of ideas and methods in character building.” 

The magazine is to be “non-partisan, non-creedal, non- 
racial.” Manuscripts will be welcomed. ‘‘Advertisements 
that are inconsistent with the policy or purpose of this 
publication will not be accepted.” 


Dr. J. M. Artman, secretary of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association,’ is editor-in-chief. The editorial com- 
mittee is interfaith in its membership. 


Before and After Election 


For several months before the election much propa- 
ganda was devoted to.attack on the New Deal. Some 
spokesmen of business indicated that they had lost faith 
entirely in the administration’s recovery program and 
that they wished to return to the good old days of laisses- 
faire. Others wanted to retain the features which per- 
mitted them to limit output and control prices but they 
desired to eliminate minimum wages and maximum hours. 
Business men in general demanded a statement from the 
administration which would build confidence in the busi- 
ness community. They declared that recovery could not 
proceed without assurance that the profit system would 
be continued. The business recession during the summer 
doubtless was mainly seasonal but some of the writers on 
business topics thought that they saw evidence of business 
on strike. 

The election showed that the propaganda against the 
New Deal did not work. Business has been told repeat- 
edly that there is nothing in the recovery program which 
threatens the abolition of the profit system. Prices are 
still the main regulators of the economic system, no matter 
whether they are monopoly or competitive prices. As 
long as private property in business continues and as 
long as business men are allowed to govern production 
in order to make profits, minimum wages and maximum 
hours merely establish a competitive level above which 
they must compete for a market. 

Following President Roosevelt’s speech to the American 
Bankers’ Association on October 24 they indicated that 
they wanted to play on his “all-American team.” In fact, 
they are anxious to sell credit to business men who can 
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make profits. On October 31 the Investment Bankers 
Association, which represents about 90 per cent of the 
bankers doing business in new securities, declared that 
they are “fully cognizant that the market for new capital 
has been and still is dammed up, and that the breaking 
of this dam is one of the most important things that can 
be done to hasten business recovery.” Furthermore, the 
Association is ready “to cooperate with the administration 
i opening up the capital market.” 

In an address before the Merchants Association of New 
York on November 3, Arthur D. Whiteside, president of 
Dun and Bradstreet and member of the Industrial Re- 
covery Board of the NRA expressed the belief that the 
basic features of the Recovery Act, including the much 
discussed Section 7, will be made a permanent part of 
the American economic system. He insisted that business 
men should recognize this fact and act accordingly rather 
than quarrel with it; otherwise they could expect a swing 
to the left in the politics of the United States. His state- 
ment was based on “reports showing that employes and 
wage earners are losing confidence in the leadership of in- 
dustry. If you once lose the confidence of those who have 
depended on you for generations to take care of them, you 
can expect a swing to radicalism.” 


C. F. Hughes, writing on “The Merchant’s Point of 
View” finds, since the election, in news items and the 
writings of financial experts an indication that in the 
business community “a shift from the extreme right to 
a middle position is to be expected in order to strengthen 
the hand of the administration in dealing with radical 
proposals from Congress.” 


Furthermore, “the lesson appears to have been driven 
home that to demand the wiping out of all recovery meas- 
ures without having suitable substitutes has no appeal 
whatsoever to the country at large.” 


There are also indications that “efforts put forth from 
now on to have the business viewpoint considered at 
Washington will probably have a more sincere basis 
than had been the case in the months before the election, 
when the motives behind many attacks upon the New 
Deal were often open to question.”? 


In the Current Periodicals 


Survey Graphic, November, 1934. 


Fitch, John A., director of industrial courses at the New York 
School of Social Work. “Labor Boards; the New Mechanism for 
Industrial Relations.”—A study of the work of the national agen- 
cies for adjusting labor disputes. In unorganized industries “non- 
partisan boards appear to be more successful,” perhaps because 
such workers cannot protect their rights on adjustment boards. 
In case of violation of the orders of the boards, the case then 
goes to the Department of Justice, which has not acted with great 
vigor in such cases. 


Morgan, Arthur E., head of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
“Benchmarks in the Tennessee Valley; Roads to Prosperity in 
the TVA.”’—In the Tennessee Valley there should be some mass 
production for national consumption, some making of handcrafts, 
and some development of cooperatives so that that section of the 
country may be independent in certain respects. “In the right 
balance of all these methods we can achieve stable prosperity in 
so far as that can rest on the present system of economics and 
on regional management.” Yet nearly “every move for the eco- 
nomic improvement of any locality is met by vigorous resistance.” 


F. Hughes, “The Merchant's Point of View.” New York 
Times, November 11, 1934. 
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